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LEPERS IN CANADA. 


THE pathetic story of the late Father Damien’s 
life and work amongst the lepers of Molokai 
has excited a world-wide interest in that large 
and unfortunate portion of our race, numbering 
many thousands, who suffer from the dreaded 
and hopeless disease of leprosy in India, South 
Africa, the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere. It 
is not, we think, so generally known that the 
fair Dominion of Canada has also its Molokai at 
Tracadie, in the province of New Brunswick. 

Sixty years ago, a missionary priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, while on a short visit 
to the members of his church in Tracadie, buried 
& woman who was commonly said to have died 
of some strange disease, to which none of her 
neighbours could give a name. Hearing of the 
ease, a physician resident in one of the New 
Brunswick towns went to Europe and searched 
its hospitals if by chance he could find a patient 
suffering from the same malady; but in vain. 
Before returning to Canada, however, he visited 
Norway, and almost by accident he found several 
parallel cases on the shores of one of its fjords. 
Upon his arrival in the Dominion he presented 
a Report to the Canadian Board of Health, whose 
members unanimously agreed that the disease 
which had killed the unfortunate woman in 
Tracadie was unmistakably that of leprosy. 

The body of this the first leper of New 
Brunswick was carried to the grave upon the 
shoulders of four fishermen ; and as the weather 
was warm, one of them was in his shirt sleeves, 
The weight of the coffin upon his shoulder was 
so great that it cut through his shirt into the 
skin, and a poisonous discharge from the ill-made 
coffin entering the punctured flesh, the disease 
was communicated to the unfortunate bearer, 
who, not very long afterwards, died a leper. 
In the space of sixteen years from the date of 
this funeral, Tracadie possessed twenty lepers, 
who were at that time placed by the Provincial 
Government in a miserable building little suited 
to the wants and pitiable condition of the patients. 


So terrible, it is said, were the sufferings of this 
stricken band from cold, hunger, and dirt, that 
the Lazaretto was deliberately fired and burned 
to the ground by one of them. 

In the summer of 1849, the lepers, who had 
now increased to the number of thirty-one, were 
transferred to a similarly comfortless building 
near the seashore, where, for three years, as a 
recent writer states, ‘death and disease stalked 
triumphant,’ until October 4, 1852, when, as before, 
one of the patients to whom the condition of 
himself and his companions in disease had become 
intolerable, driven to despair, burned their 
living tomb to the ground. This ill-judged pro- 
ceeding on the part of the poor frantic leper 
could have but the one effect of increasing the 
miseries and privations of himself and his crimin- 
ally-neglected fellow-martyrs. Accordingly, the 
lepers, now numbering thirty-six, were huddled 
together with no regard whatever to age, sex, 
or relationship, in a miserable outhouse of but 
two apartments (the entire dimensions of which 
were thirty-two by thirty), where their sufferings 
were tenfold greater than ever before. There 
was no nurse to attend to their wants, to alleviate 
their agonies, or to soothe their sorrows ; and, to 
make matters worse, they were allowed but two 
changes of clothing in the year, with what result 
the reader may be left to imagine. Their only 
friend at this time was Father Gauvreau, a 
devoted French Canadian priest, whose exertions 
and privations on behalf of the lepers for a long 
period have been known to few. An old patient 
at that time, who is still living, relates that the 
good curé one day found a dying girl in such a 
state of filth, that with his own hands he took 
a sponge and dressed her sores before administer- 
ing to her the consolations of religion. 

In the following spring the Lazaretto was 
rebuilt ; but the condition of the lepers was in 
no sense thereby or therein ameliorated. The 
windows were filled with iron bars, and the yard 
in which the poor sufferers were permitted to 
take their daily exercise was enclosed by a 
high wall, while an armed sentry paced outside 
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the entrance. Worst of all, there was neither 
work, recreation, nor amusement for the inmates 
of this gloomy prison, to whom, therefore, day 
and night were alike unwelcome and cheerless. 
Thus, terrible to relate, did the condition of the 
Tracadie Lazaretto, with its constantly increasing 
number of inmates, continue from year to year 
until 1866, when a brighter day dawned for the 
poor lepers. 
. In this year, as the result of certain represen- 
tations which were made in Montreal, by Dr 
Bayard of Tracadie, relating to the wants and 
eondition of the Tracadie lepers, the good Sisters 
of the Hotel Dieu in that city, headed by their 
noble and heroic Superior, asked to be permitted 
| to undertake the sole charge of the 
| This offer was laid before the authorities in New 
Brunswick, and, of course, immediately accepted. 
The next step in this noble effort was taken 
by Dr Rogers, Roman Catholic Bishop of Chat- 
ham, who, instructed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, formally invited the Sisters of the Hotel 
Dien to enter upon the sole charge of the 
Lazaretto. Dr Hingston thus describes the scene 
at the Hétel Dieu, Montreal, upon the arrival of 
the Bishop’s invitation : ‘The Superior submitted 
the matter to her community. She laid before 
them the dangers of the undertaking, and dwelt 
on the hardship and privations to which they 
would be exposed. dhe then asked for three 
volunteers. How many do you think responded 
to her appeal? The quarter or the half of those 
sent No ; every one of them came forward ! 
iree were chosen, one of whom was my clinical 
assistant, Sister St John. The Superior accom- 
panied them, and remained there four months to 
arrange matters. The others returned only when 
failing health rendered their recall necessary. 
Sister St John remains there still. Who knows 
their names? Have the papers ever spoken of 
| their self-sacrifice? Are they ever mentioned as 
examples of charity worthy of imitation? I may 
| safely say that, with the exception of my own 
words, the names of those heroines and of the 
| others who have voluntarily replaced them, 
have never been mentioned outside of this 
building.’ 
| The good Sisters arrived in Tracadie on the 
29th of September 1868, and us their fame had 
preceded them, the welcome they received was 
most demonstrative and hearty. The Board of 
Health still maintained and managed the affairs 
of the Lazaretto ; but compulsory entrance was 
abandoned, the bars were taken from the 
windows, the walls surrounding the yard rased 
to the ground, and the stately armed guard was 
given his congé Everything in and around the 
Lazaretto was changed under the chaste and 
gentle though firm and vivifying régime inau- 
gurated by the brave women of the Hotel Dieu. 
The sexes were separated, needles and thread 
roviled for the women, and a garden laid off 
| for the purpose of affording employment. for 
the men. So long, however, as the Board of 
| Health held the reins of government the work 
_ of the Sisters was much impeded by red-tapism 
and the farming-out of contracts. This was all 
remedied in November 1880, when the Lazaretto 
was wholly transferred to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and made subject to the Department of the 


zaretto. | 


ingly in the hands of the Sisters the entire charge 
and administration of the money voted for the 
maintenance of the hospital.’ 

Since this eventful period, matters have per- 
manently improved for the inmates of the Tra- 
cadie Lazaretto, and looms, -carpenters’ tools, a 
fishing-boat, and several violins, have been pro- 
vided for the recreation and employment of its 
inmates. The total number of lepers who have 
died in the Lazaretto since it passed into the 
hands of the Sisters of Charity is seventy-six. 
There were twenty patients when they arrived, 
since which time forty-one men and forty women 
have been admitted. Of these, seven have left 
the hospital, which now contains eight men and 
ten women. The fact that eight years ago the 
inmates numbered twenty-seven is a proof that 
the preventive measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment against the spread of the dread disease are 
effectual. 

In an interesting article recently published in 
the Montreal Star, some amusing instances are 
given of the devotion inspired by the good 
and heroic Sisters in the hearts of the country 
folk of the neighbourhood, with a few examples 
of which we may fitly conclude. 

Some days after the arrival of the nuns, a 
woman rang the bell at the entrance to the Laza- 
retto and demanded to see the Superior. Sister 
Pagé went to the parlour; and the poor woman, 
untying the corner of her handkerchief, took 
from it twenty-five cents, which she handed to 
the nun. ‘What is this for?’ asked Mére Pagé. 
‘Do you want some medicine?’ ‘Oh no,’ 
replied the woman; ‘I give you that just in 
return for the pleasure of seeing you.’ 

Again, a poor woman having brought to the 
Sisters her little boy, aged ten years, who had cut 
his finger badly with a fish-bone, said to the 
child, who was afraid to allow his wound to be 
examined : ‘Do not be afraid, dear; you know 
that the Sisters are next best to God!’ Another 
little boy, who was a leper, had a rather start- 
ling habit of genuflecting every time he met a 
Sister. 

Lastly, on another occasion one of the com- 
munity was escorting an aged clergyman from 
Montreal to the entrance door, when an old man 
appeared at the grating. He paid not the slightest 
attention to the priest, but fell on his knees 
before the nun, saying: ‘ C’est la confiance qui 
n’améne votre sainteté.’ 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER II.—THE FRENCH LUGGER. 


My pipe was out; the quarter-deck bulwarks 
hid the sea, and so I mounted the poop ladder 
to take a look round before turning in. Away 
to port, or larboard, as we then called it, was 
a full-rigged ship rolling up Channel under all 
plain sail, with such a smother of white yeast 
clouding her bows, and racing aft into the long 
line of her wake, which went glaring over the 
dark throbbing waters, that it made one think 
of the base of a waterspout writhing .upwards 
to meet the descending tube of vapour. She 
was the first object that took my eye, and I 
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hurriedly crossed the deck to view her. Mr 


Prance, the chief-mate, stood at. the rail watch- 
ing her. 

‘A noble sight !’ said T. 

‘Yes, sir, an English frigate. A fifty-one gun 
vessel, apparently. Upon my word, nothing 
statelier ever swam, or ever again will swim, 
than ships of that kind. Look at the line of 
her batteries—black and white like the keys 
of a pianoforte! What. squareness of yard, sir! 
Her main-royal should be as big as our top- 
gallantsail.’ 

He sent a look aloft at the reeling fabric 
over our heads, with a thoughtful drag at a 
short growth of beard that curled upwards 
from his chin like the fore-thatch of a sou’- 
wester. The noble ship went floating out into 
the darkness astern, and her pale heights died 
upon the gloom like a burst of steam dissolv- 
ing in the wind. 

‘What is that out yonder upon the starboard 
bow there, Mr Prance ?’ said I. 

He peered awhile, and said: ‘Some craft 
reaching like ourselves—standing as we head— 
a lumpish thing anyhow. What a blot she 
makes, seeing that she has no height of spar !’ 

‘We are overhauling her,’ said [. 

‘Ay, he answered, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon her. ‘Doesn't she seem a bit uncertain, 
though ?’ he muttered, as if thinking aloud, 

I had wonderfully good sight in those days, 
and after straining my eyes awhile against the 
heap of scarce determinable shadow which the 
craft made, I exclaimed: ‘She’ll be a French 
lugger, or I’m greatly mistaken.’ 

‘I believe you are right, sir,” answered the 
mate. 

He drew a little away from me, as a hint, 
perhaps, that he desired to address his atten- 
tion to the vessel on the bow, and suddenly 
poitins his hand to his mouth, he hailed the 
orecastle in a sharp clear note. An answer 
was returned swift as the tone of a bell to the 
blow of its tongue. 

‘Show a light forward! Smartly now! That 
chap ahead seems asleep.’ 

There were no side-lights in those days. Some 
long years were to elapse before the Shipping 
Act. enforced the use of a night signal more 
to the point than a short flourish of the binnacle 
lamp over the side. In a few moments a large 
globular lantern in the grip of a seaman, whose 
figure showed like a sketch in phosphorus to 
the illumination of the flame, was rested upon 
the forecastle rail, with the night beyond him 


looking the blacker for the rising and falling | 
The hint seemed to be taken | 


int of fire. 
y the fellow ahead, and the mate walked aft 

to the binnacle, into which he stood looking, 
afterwards going to the rail, at which he lingered, 
staring forwards, 

I crossed over to leeward to watch the milk- 
white race of waters along the side. The foam 
made a sort of twilight of its own in the air. 
Under the foot of the mainsail that was arched 
transversely across the deck the wind stormed 
with a note of hurricane out of the huge con- 
cavity of the cloths, and made the rushing snow 
giddy with the whipping of it, till the eye reeled 
again to the sight of the yeasty boiling, Never 
did any ship raise such a smother about her 


as the Countess Jdu Our speed was scarce a 
full five miles, and yet, looking over to leeward, 
when the huge fabric came heeling down to 
her channels to the send of a sea and to the 
weight of the wind in her canvas, you would 
have supposed her thundering through it a 
whole ten knots at least. 

On a sudden there was a loud and fearful 
ery forward. ‘Port your hellum! port your 
hellum !’ I could hear a voice roaring out with 
a meaning as of life or death in the startling 
vehemence of the utterance. 

‘Starboard! starboard!’ shouted Mr Prance, 
who was still standing aft: ‘over with it, men, 
for God’s sake, before we’re into her !’ 

Next instant there was a dull shock through- 
out the ship; a thrill that ran through her 
planks into the very soles of one’s feet, while 
there arose shrieks and shouts as from three- 
score throats under the bows, and a most lament- 
able and terrifying noise of wood-splintering, of 
canvas tearing, of liberated sails flogging the 
wind. I bounded to the weather rail and saw 
a de hull of some eighty tons wholly dis- 
masted—a wild scene of wreck and ruin to the 
flash of the moon at that moment shining down 
out of a clear space of sky—gliding past into 
our wake. The dark object seemed filled with 
men, and the yells left me in no doubt that 
she was a Frenchman—a large three-masted 
lugger, as I had supposed her. 

n an instant our ship was in an uproar. 
There is nothing in language to express the 
noise and excitement. To begin with, our helm 
having been put down, we had come round into 
the wind, and lay pitching heavily with sails 
slatting and thundering, yards creaking, riggin 
straining. The sailors rushed to and fro. <A 
discipline for the moment seemed to have gone 


overboard. The captain had come tumbling up | 


on deck, and was calling orders to the mate, 
who re-echoed them in loud bawlings to the 
quarter-deck and forecastle. Lanterns were got 
up and shown over the rail, and by the light of 
them you saw the figures of the seamen. speed- 
ing from rope to rope and hauling upon the 
gear, their gruff harsh chorusings rising high 
above the terrified chatter of the passengers— 
many of whom had rushed up on deck barely 
clothed—high also above the storming and 
shrilling of the wind, the deep notes of angry 
waters warring at our bows, and the distract 
ing shakin and beating of the sails. 

But a es orders delivered by Mr Prance, 


whose tongue was as a trumpet in a moment }} 


like this, acted upon the ship as the sympathetic 
hand of a horseman upon a restive terrified 
thoroughbred. 

‘Haul up the mainsail—fore clew garnets— 
back maintopsail yard—tail on to the weather- 
braces and round in handsomely. Mr Cocker’ 
(this was addressed to the second mate, who 
had tumbled up with the rest of the watch 
below on feeling the thump the Countess Ida 
had given herself, and on a the uproar 
that followed), ‘burn a flare—smartly, if you 
please! Also get blue-lights and rockets up.’ 

I ran aft to see if the vessel that we had 
wrecked was anywhere about. The moon was 
shining brilliantly down upon the sea at that 
time, and the swollen Channel waters were 
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lifting their black heights into creaming peaks 
in an atmosphere of delicate silver haze, that 
yet suffered the eye to — to the dark 
confines of the horizon. The wake of the planet 
was a long throbbing line of angry broken 
splendour in the south; but the tail of it seemed 
to stream fair to the point of sea into which 
the lugger had veered, and I was confident 
that if she were afloat I should see her. 

‘Who is that to leeward there?’ called the 
captain from the other side of the wheel in a 
tone of worry and irritation. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ I replied. 

‘Oh, beg pardon, I’m sure, he exclaimed ; 
‘do you see anything of the vessel that we’ve 
run down?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I responded. 

‘She must have foundered,’ said he; ‘yet 
though I listened, I’ve heard no cries after 
the wreck had once fairly settled away from 

Here the mate came aft hastily, and, with 
a touch of his cap, reported that the well had 
been sounded, and that all was right with the 


ship. 

Ve well, sir,’ said the captain. ‘I shall 
keep all fast with my boats. The calamity 
can’t be helped. I’m not going to increase it by 
sacrificing my men’s lives. The poor wretches 
will have had a boat of their own, I suppose. 
—Show blue-lights, will ye, Mr Prance, and 
send a rocket up from time to time.’ 

They were burning a flare over the quarter- 
deck rail at that moment—some turpentine 
arrangement, that threw out a long flickering 
flame and a great coil of smoke from the yawning 
mouth of the tin funnel that contained the 
mixture, There was a crowd of terrified pas- 
sengers on the poop, some of them ladies, hugging 
themselves in dressing-gowns and shawls; and 
out of the heart of the little mob rose the file- 
like notes of Colonel Bannister. 

‘These collisions,” I heard him cry, ‘never can 
take place if a proper lookout be kept. It is 
preposterous to argue. I’d compel the oldest 
seaman who contradicted me to eat his words. 
Why, have I been making the voyage to India 
four times’-—— But the rest of his observations 
were drowned in cries of astonishment and alarm 
from the ladies as a rocket, discharged close to 
them, went hissing and sheering up athwart the 
howling wind in a stream of fire, breaking on 
high into a blood-red ball, that floated swiftly 
landwards, like an electric meteor, ghastly against 
the moonshine, with a wide crimson atmosphere 
about it that tinctured the very scud. 

‘What has happened ? Everybody is so ex- 
cited that one can’t get. at the real story.’ 

I turned quickly, and saw the tall figure of 
a lady at my side. She was habited in a cloak, 
the hood of which was over her head, and 
darkened her face almost to the concealment of 
it, saving her eyes, which shone large, liquid, 
with a clear red spot in the depths, from the 
reflection of the flare at the quarter-deck bul- 
"briefly explained, I 

riefly explained, lifting my cap as ave 
ticularly remarked her as she came aboard at 
Gravesend, and asked who she was, though I 
had seen nothing more of her down to that 


moment. I ended my account pointing to the 
— of the sea where the lugger had disap- 
red. 

‘Thanks for the story,’ she exclaimed, with a 
sudden note of haughtiness in her voice, while 
she kept her eyes, of the rich blackness of the 
tropic night-sky, fixed firm and gleaming upon 
me, as though she had addressed me-in error, 
and wanted to make sure of me. She moved as 
though she would walk off, paused, and said; 
‘Poor creatures! I hope they will be saved. 
—Is our ship injured, do you know?’ 

‘I believe not,’ said I, a little coldly. ‘There 
may be a rope or two broken forward perhaps, 
but there is nothing but the French lugger to 
be sorry for.’ 

*My aunt, Mrs Radcliffe,’ said she, ‘has been 
rendered somewhat hysterical by the commotion 
on deck. She is too ill to leave her bed. I 
think I may reassure her ?’ . 


‘Oh yes,’ I exclaimed. ‘But yonder, abreast | 


of the wheel there, is the captain to confirm 
my words,’ 

She gave me a bow, or rather a curtsy 
of those days, and walked aft to address the 
captain, as I supposed. Instead, she descended 
the companion hatch, and I lost sight of her. 

A disdainful lady, thought I, but a rare beauty 
too!—marvellous eyes, anyhow, to behold by 


such an illumination as this of rockets and’ 


blue-lights, and flying moonshine, and the yellow 
glimmer of flare-tins. 

All this while the ship lay hove-to, her main- 
topsail to the mast, the folds of her hangin, 
mainsail sending a low thunder into the win 
as it shook the cloths, the seas breaking in 
stormy noises from her bow; but now there 
fell a dead silence upon the people along her 
decks: nothing broke this hush upon the life 
of the ship saving the occasional harsh hissing 
rush of a rocket piercing the restless warring 
noises of the sea and the whistling of the 
wind in the rigging. The bulwark rail was 
lined with sailors, eagerly looking towards the 
tail of the misty wake of the moon, into which 
the black surges went shouldering and chang- 
ing into troubled hills of dull silver. The 
captain and two of the mates stood aft, in- 
tently watching the water, often putting them- 
selves into strained hearkening postures, their 
hands to their ears. Most of the lady passengers 
went below, but not to bed, for you could catch 
a sight of them through the skylight seated 
at the table talking swiftly, often directing 
anxious glances at the window-glass through 
which you could see them. There was one 
majestic old lady amongst them with gray hair 
that looked to be powdered, a hawk’s-bill nose, 
and an immense bosom. The lamplight flashed 
in diamonds in her ears, and in rubies and 
in stones of value and beauty upon her fingers. 
She was Colonel Bannister’s wife, and was appa- 
rently not wanting in her husband’s fiery energy 
and capacity of taking peppery views of things, 
if I might judge by her vehement nods and 
the glances she shot around her from her gray 
eyes. It was a cabin picture I caught but a 
glimpse of—standing out _ the eye amidst the 
wild dark frame of the seething clamorous night. 

All at once there was a loud cry. I rushed 
back to the weather rail. 
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‘There’s a boat heading for us, sir—see her, 
sir? Away yonder, this side o’ the tumble of 
the moon’s reflection !’ 

‘Ay, there she is! It’ll be the lugger’s boat. 
God, how she dives !’ 

Twenty shadowy arms pointed in the direction 
which had been indicated by the gruff grumb- 
ling cries of the sailors. The second mate, Mr 
Cocker, came hastily forward to the break of the 


Peretand by, some of you,’ he shouted, ‘to heave 
them the end of a line. Make ready with bow- 
lines to help them over the side.’ 

I could see the boat clearly now as she rose to 
the height of a sea, her black wet side sparkling 
out an instant to the moonlight ere she sank out 
of sight past the ivory white head of the surge 
sweeping under her. She seemed to be deep with 
men, but I could count only two oars, She was 
rushed down upon us by the impulse of the sea 
and wind, and T felt my heart to stand still as she 
drove bow on into us, whirling round alongside 
in a manner to make you look for the wreck of her 
in staves washing away under our counter. She 
was full of people, with women amongst them— 
poor creatures, in great white caps and long 
— earrings, the men for the most part in 

uge fishermen’s boots, and tasselled caps and 
jerseys that might have been of any colour in 
that light. 

There was no magic in the commands even of 
British officers to British sailors to put the least 
element of calm into the business, It was not 
only that at one moment the boat alongside 
seemed to be hove up to the Indiaman’s covering- 
board and that at the next she was rushin 
down into a chasm that laid bare many feet of 
the big ship’s yellow sheathing: there was the 
dreadful expectation of the whole of the human 
freight being overset and drowning alongside in a 
breath ; there were the heart-rending shouts of the 
distracted people ; there was the total inability of 
captain aud mates to make themselves under- 
stood. How it was managed I will not pretend 
to explain. By some means the boat was dragged 
to the gangway, grinding and thumping herself 
horribly against the Indiaman’s rolling, stooping, 
massive side ; then bowlines and ropes in plent. 
were dangled over or flung into her ; and throug 
the unshipped gangway, illuminated by half-a- 
dozen lanterns, and crowded by a hustling mob 
of sailors and passengers, one after another, the 
women and the men—most of the men coming 
first !—were dragged inboards, some of them fall- 
ing flat upon the deck, some dropping on their 
knees and crossing themselves; a few of the 
women weeping passionately, one of them sobbing 
in dreadful paroxysms, the others mute as statues, 
as though terror and the presence of death had 
frozen the lifeblood in them and arrested the 
very beating of their hearts. Two of them fell 
into the sea; but they had lines about them and 
were dragged up half dead. They were all of 
them dripping wet, the men’s sea-boots full of 
water ; whilst the soaked gowns of the women 
flooded the deck on which they stood, as though 
—— buckets of brine had been capsized 
there, 

Old Keeling’s pity for them would not go to 
the length of introducing the wretched creatures 
into the cuddy, to spoil the ship’s fine carpets and 


stain and ruin the coverings of the couches. 
They were accordingly brought together in the 
recess under the break of the poop, where at all 
events they were sheltered. Hot spirits and 
water were given to them along with bread and 
meat, and this supper the unhappy creatures ate 
by the light of the dimly-burning lanterns held 
by the sailors. 

There never was an odder wilder sight than 
the picture the poor half-drowned creatures 
made. Some of the women scarcely once inter- 
mitted their sobs and lamentations; the men 
talked hoarsely and eagerly with many passionate 
gestures, which suggested fierce denunciation. 

he mate coming down to the booby hatch, 
stood looking a minute at them, and then sent a 
glance round, and seeing me, asked if I spoke 
French. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘ but not such French as those 
people are talking.’ 

‘We have three age said he, ‘who, I 
am told, are scholars in that language ; but the 
steward informs me they’re too sea-sick to 
come on deck.—Just ask these people in such 
French as you have, if their captain’s amongst 
them.’ 

As he said this, a little old man seated on the 
hatch-coaming, with a red nightcap on, immense 
earrings, and a face of leather puckered into a 
thousand wrinkles like the grin of a monkey, 
looked up at Mr Prance, and nodding with fright- 
ful energy whilst he struck his bosom with his 
clenched fist, cried out: ‘Yash, yash, me capi- 
taine.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the mate, ‘do you speak English, 
then ? 

‘Yash, yash,’ he roared: ‘me speakee Ang- 
leesh,’ 

Happily he knew enough to save me the labour 
of interpreting ; and labour it would have been 
with a vengeance, since, though it was perfectly 
certain none amongst them, saving the little mon- 
key-faced man, comprehended a syllable of the 
mate’s questions, every time the small withered 
chap answered—which he did with extraordinary 
convulsions and a vast variety of frantic gesticula- 
tions—all the rest of them broke into speech, the 
women joining in, and there was such a hubbub 
of tongues that not an inch of idea could I have 
got out of the distracting row. However, in course 
of time the leathery manikin who called him- 
self captain made Mr Prance understand that the 
lugger belonged to Boulogne ; that she had the 
survivors of another lugger on board, making 
some thirty-four souls in all, men and women, at 
the time of the collision, of which seventeen or 
eighteen were drowned. After he had given Mr 
Prance these figures, he turned to the others and 
said something in a shrill, fierce, rapid voice, 
whereat the women fell to shrieking ae weeping, 
whilst many of the men tore their hair, some 
going the length of knocking their heads against 
the cuddy front. It was a sight to sicken the 
heart, the more, I think, for the unutterable 
element of grotesque farce imported into that 
dismal tragedy by their countenances, postures, 
and and heard and seen 
enough, I sli away on to the 

But lon thie, our 
and flares ‘had been seen; and a moment or two 
after I had gained the poop I spied the figure of 
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Captain Keeling with a few male passengers at 
his side standing at the rail watching a powerful 
cutter thrashing through it to us close-hauled, 
with the water boiling to her leaps, and her big 
mainsail to midway high dark with the saturation 
of the flying brine. In less than twenty minutes 
she was rising and falling buoyant as a seabird 
abreast of us, with a aikens figure at her lee- 
rail bawling with lungs of brass to know what 
was wrong. 

‘I have run down a French lugger,’ shouted 
Captain Keeling, ‘and have half her people on 
board, and must put them ashore at once, for I 
wish to proceed.’ 

‘Right y’ are, came from the cutter ; but with 
a note of irritation and disappointment in the ery, 
as I could not but fancy, 

Then followed some wonderful manceuvring, 
There was only one way of trans-shipping the 
miserable French people, and that was by a 
yardarm whip and a big basket. Hands sprang 
aloft to prepare the necessary tackle; Prance 
meanwhile, from the head of the poop ladder, 
thundered the intentions of the Indiaman through 
a speaking-trumpet to the cutter. I could see old 
Keeling stamp from time to time with impatience 
as he broke away from the questions of the pass- 
engers, one of whom was Colonel Bannister, into 
a sharp walk full of grief and irritability. Mean- 
while they had shifted their helm aboard the 
eutter and got way upon the fine little craft. 
She came tearing and hissing through the billows 
as though her coppered forefoot were of red-hot 
metal, and when abreast of our lee quarter, put 
her helm down, and swept with marvellous grace 
and precision to alongside of us, clear of our 
shearing spars, and there she lay. 

It was hard upon midnight when the last 
basket-load had been lowered on to her deck. 
There was no hitch; all went well; a line 
attached to the basket enabled the cutter’s people 
to haul it fair to their decks ; but the terror of 
the unfortunate Frenchmen was painful to see. 
The women got into the basket bravely ; but 
many of the men blankly refused to enter, and 
had to be stowed in it by force, our Jacks holding 
on till the order to sway-away was given, when 
up would go poor Crapeau shrieking vengeance 
upon us all, and calling upon the Virgin and 
saints for help. In its way it was like a little 
engagement with an enemy. Some of the 
— drew knives, and had to be knocked 

own. 

Then, when the last of them was swayed over 
the side and lowered—‘ Are you all right? 
shouted Captain Keeling to the cutter. 

‘ All right,’ responded a deep voice, hoarse with 
rum and weather. ‘1 suppose your owners ‘ll 
make the job worth something to us? 

* Ay, ay,’ answered the captain.—‘ Round with 
your topsail yard, Mr Prance.—Lively now ! this 
business has cost us half a night as it is.’ 

In a few minutes the great yards on the main 
were swung slowly tothe drag of the braces with 
loud heave-yeos from the sailors as the ship, feel- 
ing the weight of the wind in the vast dim hol- 
low of her topsail, leaned with a new impulse of 
life in her frame and drove half an acre of foam 
ahead of her. We had resumed our voyage ; and 
with a sense of supreme weariness in me follow- 
ing the excitement of the hours, and chilled to 


the marrow by my long spell on deck and inces- 
sant loiterings in the keen night-wind, I entered 
the saloon, called for a tumbler of grog, and made 
my way to my berth. 


HOW OUR DRUGS ARE IMPORTED, 


Ir would be impossible in a short paper on this 
subject to give even a brief description of the 
manner in which the bulk of our drugs are im- 
ported, so we must content ourselves with a few 
notes on some of the more commonly used of these 
commodities, 

Barbadoes aloes is usually imported in gourds 
or ealabashes, into which receptacles the juice is 
poured when in a semi-fluid condition. Each 
gourd when filled weighs from ten to thirty 
pounds, according to size. Socotrine aloes comes 
to us from Zanzibar, sometimes in skins and casks; 
but now more generally in kegs, containing from 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds; or chests, 
holding from fifty to seventy-five pounds. When 
a vessel puts into the island of Socotra and aloes 
is asked for, as the drug is not kept ready for sale, 
the leaves of the plant are forthwith cut and the 
juice allowed to drain into goatskin sacks. These 
are taken on board and fastened to the mast, or 
elsewhere, in such a position that they are con- 
stantly exposed to the sun. By this means the 
process of drying is facilitated. 

The bulk of medicinal barks are imported in 
bales and serons. We need, however, only make 
mention of the cinchonas. The South American 
barks are first of all cut up into lengths and made 
into bundles of nearly equal weights. These are 
then sewn up in specially prepared canvas of a 
coarse texture, and conveyed to the depots on 
the backs of donkeys. There they are further 
enveloped in coverings of fresh hides ; and by the 
drying of these, hard compact packages, called 
serons, are formed, varying in weight from one 
hundred and fifty-six to one hundred and seventy- 
six pounds. The East Indian or ‘ Druggist’s’ quill 
bark is now largely imported in cases or chests, 
each containing about one hundredweight and 
three-quarters. 

The various flowers, such as arnica, chamomile, 
Dalmatian, and lavender come from abroad packed 
in pressed bales, varying in weight up to three 
hundredweight. | Most of the gums are imported 
in cases; guin-thus, however, comes in barrels, 
and gum-arabic, sorts, in bales, Gum-benzoin 
mostly comes by way of Singapore or Bombay, 
though it is collected in Sumatra, The Sumatra 
benzoin is packed in chests containing about one 
and a half to two hundredweight each, and occurs 
in squarish blocks, on which the impressions of a 
mat are visible, and which are covered with a thin 
white cloth made of cotton. The Siam variety 
has not this covering. Gum-myrrh is procured in 
Arabia and the north-east coast of Africa. Thence 
it is shipped to Bombay, and there reshipped in 
cases or chests, each containing about two hundred 
and fifty pounds. It used to be imported by way 
of Turkey, and thus gave rise to its common title, 
‘Turkey’ myrrh, Camphor reaches our markets 
in barrels containing about two hundred pounds, 
or in boxes of one hundredweight each. 

Manna comes principally from Palermo and 
Messina in deal boxes, Each box is divided into 
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compartments, and, not infrequently, these are 
lined with tinplate. Nutmegs are dried by a 
special process, and then packed in tight casks, 
which on account of the liability of the nutmeg 
to the ravages of insects are smoked and painted 
over internally with a coating of fresh limewash. 
They are imported from Banda Island and the 
Malay Archipelago. 

There are several varieties of opium, the offi- 
cial ones being the ‘Smyrna’ and the ‘Constan- 
tinople.’ Although the former variety is imported 
from Smyrna, it is collected in Asia Minor, and 
comes to us thence vid Turkey (hence called 
‘Turkey’ opium) or the Levant. It is packed in 
cases, each containing one hundred and forty 
pounds, It occurs in irregularly rounded flat- 
tened masses, varying in size, and seldom 
exceeding two pounds in weight. Each cake 
is enveloped in Poppy leaves, and studded 
with reddish-brown chaffy fruit of certain 
species of rumex or dock. Constantinople opium 
occurs in smaller masses, and the midrib of the 
poppy leaf which envelops the cake is placed over 
the centre of the mass. 

Aconite, buchu, and senna leaves are imported 
in bales; those of Tinnivelli senna weigh from 
two and a quarter to three and a half hundred- 
weight ; of Alexandrian, about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Oils, such as caraway, anise, bergamot, lemon, 
and cajeput are imported in tins, coppers, lead 
tins, or bottles. Oil of roses comes in vases holding 
from fifteen to fifty ounces ; Malaga olive oil in 
barrels of from forty to sixty gallons, or in stone 
crocks of five-gallon capacity. 

Tamarinds are shipped in kegs or barrels hold- 
ing from a half to three and a half hundred- 
weight. Vanilla beans are packed in tins, Each 
tin contains twenty-four bundles, each bundle 
weighing eight ounces. 

Quicksilver comes in iron flasks, some weighing 
twenty-five, others seventy-seven pounds; while 
calomel is imported in one-pound bottles, of which 
fifty are packed in each chest. 

Of the roots, aconite, alkanet, gentian, liquorice, 
orris, and others are imported in bales; ipeeacu- 
anha in serons ; calumba, East Indian and African 
gingers in bags; Cochin and Jamaica gingers in 
barrels. The jalap plant, from which the tubercles 
are obtained, grows in Mexican woods at an ele- 
vation of six thousand feet. It obtains its name 
from Xalapa, or Jalapa, a city of Mexico. The 
tubercles, commonly called roots, are imported in 
bags or bales, weighing about one hundred and fifty 

unds, The roots of Jamaica sarsaparilla being 
engthy, are folded up and packed into bundles 
from one foot to a foot and a half long, and four 
or more inches broad. These untrimmed bundles 
are then tightly packed into bales to the weight of 
about a hundredweight and a half. 

Several varieties of rhubarb root are brought 
into English markets, the cases varying in weight 
from one hundred and sixty to three hundred 
pounds. The best known is the so-called ‘Turkey’ 
rhubarb. This is imported from Russia, but 


collected in China. The root is dug up, washed, 
bored, threaded on string, and hung up in the sun 
to dry. It is then taken in horse-hair sacks to the 
dealers, whence it is conveyed in chests to the 
Russian depots, each chest being coated on the 
outside with pitch, and enveloped in hempen cloth 


and a hide ; and on each is fastened a paper label, 
having the year of collection and contained weight 
of root printed on it. The Russian Government 
has a ten-yearly contract with the Bucharians, 
engaging to purchase (by barter) all that they can 
produce. 

Of the perfumes, civet is Lrought over in cows’ 
horns. The opening is covered over with skin, on 
which are marked the number and weight. Each 
horn is wrapped up in a coarse cloth, and contains 
from one to three pounds. 

Shanghai exports the bulk of Tonquin musk. 
It reaches our buyers in boxes which are known 
as ‘caddies.’ This term is derived from the 
Chinese weight catty, which is equivalent to about 
one pound and a third. The boxes are made of 
brown cardboard, and usually measure nine by 
five by six inches. Externally, they are covered 
with the usual silky paper of Chinese manufacture, 
and, as might be expected, the designs upon them 
are gaudy in colour and very quaint. The colours 
most in use are red, blue, and green. Each box 
contains a soft leaden receptacle ; in this are placed 
the musk pods, severally wrapped in rice-paper. 
About twenty-five to thirty of these S are 
packed in each caddy, the weight being from 
twenty to thirty ounces net. Some idea of the 
immense value of this importation may be gained 
from the fact that from Shanghai alone, in 1887, - 
two thousand three hundred and forty-four caddies 
of musk were exported, the market value of which 
would be nearly one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. 


JULIUS VERNON: 
A STORY OF HYDE PARK, 
CHAPTER II. 


Frank Honmes made his way to Cadogan Place. 
With this charming girl, who blushed red with 
pleased surprise on seeing her old playfellow in 
London, Frank Holmes quickly resumed in the 
most natural and unconscious way his former 
familiar relations. Not that in resuming the 
friendship of childhood they thought of love 
or marriage; but all the world knows how 
such relations end. On the part of one of 
them at least the result was coming as surely 
as flowers in June. 

Meanwhile, it was not long until the patent 
affection of Frank Holmes for his absent friend 
grew to be a subject of curious interest to 
Mary Clayton. Holmes talked about him on 
every suggestion, described his appearance, and 
read his letters to her, until A knew as 
much about Faune as Frank Holmes himself 
did, Frank was too honest himself to pause and 
think whether he was acting wisely. Miss 
Clayton could not help being deeply interested 
in this young man from hearing so much about 
him—and, as already hinted, Faune was a 
charming letter-writer, a gift which goes further 
with women than might be supposed. If Frank 
Holmes had been wiser or "a generous, he 
would have felt the danger of creating so much 
interest in this girl for a man who might 
some day come back—especially when, as was 
inevitable, Holmes Gell won already in love 
with her. 
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After that affair of the draft for five hun- 
dred pounds, all went well for some time. 
At length, one morning when Frank Holmes 
was looking for a letter by the Indian mail, 
instead of a letter came Claude Faune to him 
in person. 

he first surprise of his friend’s unexpected 
appearance over, Holmes advanced with open 
arms, 

The glow faded quickly from the other’s face, 
and his hands dropped by his side. ‘Frank,’ 
he said slowly, ‘I ought not to be here. I 
ought to be at the bottom of the sea—where 
I should be now, only for a longing, which I 
could not resist, to look in your face once 
more.—And now, Frank,’ he added, bowing his 
head, ‘I am ashamed to look at you!’ 

The story was soon told. Mr Claude Faune 
had got into troubles in India—had, to put it 
with a plainness which Frank Holmes gener- 
ously refrained from adopting, fallen into dis- 
grace. He had been compelled to leave India 
and resign his commission. .The manner in 
which he made the confession presented many 
suggestions of excuse, and these Holmes was 
willing to make the most of. He thought himself 
in a manner responsible for this weak being, 
who had gained such a hold upon him. 

The worst of the matter was—and it was 
the last of it confessed—that Faune, before he 
was permitted to leave India, had to draw upon 
his friend again, This time it was for three 
thousand pounds ! 

It was a staggering blow to Holmes, and it 
was wonderful that he bore it. He did bear it, 
however, and even recovered from it. If Faune 
had been less prostrated and apparently hope- 
less with the sense of his disgrace, the affection 
of his friend might not have withstood so severe 
a test. But he could not look upon Faune’s 
condition without raising him up. For a few 
days he suffered keenly, and then shook it off. 
His stronger character softened towards his 
friend’s weakness. He defended him bravely to 
Mr Clayton when he had to see that gentleman 
about procuring the three thousand pounds— 
defended him so warmly that the banker's inte- 
rest was strongly moved as to the manner of 
man this Faune must be to inspire such feeling 
in Frank Holmes. 

And so the matter ended, and was soon for- 
gotten. But that which might have been ex- 

cted soon came to pass. Faune was introduced 

y his friend to Mr Clayton’s house ; and having 
all his time on his hands, he availed himself 
of the privilege with a zest that gave pleasure 
to Frank Holmes. And the pleasure grew to a 
feeling of friendly triumph when the engaging 
ways of Claude Faune thawed even the banker's 
against him. 

_That Faune employed all his arts to win 
his way in the house in Cadogan Place was 
undoubted, and the generous and confiding friend 
to whom he owed everything was delighted 
with his success. Coincident with his intro- 
duction of Faune to Mary Clayton, Holmes 
realised for the first time the strength of his 
own love for the girl. Faune was quick to dis- 
cover it, and the way in which he spoke about 
it was characteristic. 

‘ What a charming girl Miss Clayton is, Frank !’ 


he exclaimed one night after they had both 
dined there. They were smoking in the Adelphi 
lodgings of Frank Holmes; Faune had rooms 
in the more aristocratic quarter of Mount 
Street. 

The words seemed ingenuously spoken, and 
Holmes was pleased. 

‘Are you in love with her already, Claude? 
he asked, laughing. 

‘No,’ he answered ; and then added, with a 
certain shy hesitation that was interesting, ‘ but 
—may I say so, Frank ?—I know who is !’ 

Frank Holmes blushed to the temples and 
laughed again. ‘I am not sure, he said, ‘how 
it is with me exactly. You see, Miss Clayton’— 
and here we may remark, as worthy of note, that 
without . meaning it, Frank Holmes 
never spoke of her to Faune as ‘Mary’—‘you 
see, Miss Clayton and I have known each other 
since we were little children; and the recollec- 
tions of those old days are the most frequent and 
interesting subjects of chat that we have even 
still It is hard to know where one feeling ends 
and another begins—or, in fact, whether there 
is another at all.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ exclaimed Faune doubt- 
fully. ‘Of course, you mightn’t notice it so soon 
in such a case—yourself; but that would not 
prevent others from seeing how it was.’ 

Holmes did not care to discuss the subject 
further ; he certainly would not encourage Faune 
to give his opinion as to the — senti- 
ments, interesting as it would have been to know. 
But Holmes had not yet had the serene course of 
his love disturbed by the possibility of rivalry. 
Once or twice, indeed, he had reasoned with 
himself that it was natural he should love her, 
but not necessarily that she should cherish any 
such sentiment towards him ; there was all the 
difference in the world between the two things. 
So he was content as matters were, and would 
so continue until he saw her love going to some 
other man. 

The subject dropped, and left only two thoughts 
with Frank Holmes after Faune’s departure. The 
first was, that perhaps it was as well that Faune 
knew so much—Mary was so lovable a girl, and 
he was now aware that he must take care of 
himself. The second thought was that it would 
be good for Faune if he did fall in love with 
some girl like Mary Clayton, and win her for 
his wife. 

A bare six weeks after the prodigal’s return, 
Frank Holmes made a discovery which petrified 
him: Faune was laying siege with all his powers 
to Miss Clayton. At first, he distrusted his 
senses. It was incredible that Faune could be 
so false to him. But it was true, 

The shock was a terrible one to Hulmes. He 
believed in his soul that no woman, or man for 
that matter, could resist Faune’s charms of person 
and manner, and when quickened to closer obser- 
vation by the discovery of Faune’s purpose, there 
was no reason to doubt that Mary Clayton and 
her father were won—as he had been. But he had 
not believed in the possibility of such perfidy. 

Holmes, a proud and bitterly wounded man, 
withdrew in silence. In the solitude of his 
lodgings he groaned and threw up his hands. 
The trial had more than the agony of death in 
it, for it was not an ordinary tragedy. He rushed 
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into work with an energy that astonished his 
friends. It was marvellous the quantity he got 
through. He was making a name for himself 
without knowing or caring. The work gave him 
occupation and an excuse for keeping away. For 
he was not the man, now that he had retired, 
to be drawn back again so much as an inch by 
any delusive ho He kept out of their way, 
especially out of the way of Faune; and Faune 
made this easy todo. Frank’s withdrawal seemed 
to have been understood and accepted even by 
Mr Clayton and his daughter. 

Only once, some weeks after his last call at 
Cadogan Place, Frank Holmes accidentally saw 
Mary Clayton in her carriage in the street. She 
smiled to him, pink with embarrassment or 
surprise, and he raised his hat and passed on. 
There had never been aught between her and 
him to give him the right to an explanation ; and 
as the maiden was free, he went his way and 
left her to her own. 

And so matters went on till that Saturday 
after the concert. 

Had he known the business on which Mr 
Clayton wanted him, he assuredly would have 
spared himself the pain of again entering that 
house, 

While the footman took in his card, Holmes 
heard Mary’s sweet familiar voice in the drawing- 
room, singing ; she stopped suddenly after the 
servant took up his card. Then Mr Clayton 
came down, shook hands with him, and said : 
‘Come into my study first. We can join them 
afterwards,’ 

Frank saw at once how the matter stood. 
Faune had good birth and aristocratic connections, 
and for these Mr Clayton probably thought it 


was worth while giving some of his money. But , 


he kept his thoughts to himself, and followed 
the banker. Mr Clayton, as soon as the door 
was closed, opened the business kindly and 
promptly. ‘Frank, I don’t affect not to know 
why you have dropped us. I have been sorry 
for it; but perhaps you were right. If things 
had turned out otherwise—as i once fancied 
they would—perhaps I would have been better 
pleased ; no matter about that now.’ 

‘No matter at all, Mr Clayton, only it is good 
of you to say as much. Of course it is no matter 
at all now. But I presume—I am to understand 
that you have decided to accept Claude Faune in 
a new relation ?” 

‘I have so decided, Frank ; I have given him 
my sanction to address Mary. I suppose there 
will be no difficulty there. Only,’ he added 
wistfully, ‘it ae | be very gracious of you, 
Frank—for sake of auld lang syne—to say a 
kind word to her. I fear Mary thinks that— 
I don’t understand these things—that she has 
not repaid you for your friendship.’ 

‘The indebtedness was all on my side, Mr 
Clayton. Of course Mary shall have some little 
token of my good wishes on the occasion of her 
Tk Frank. I that will d 

ank you, Frank. su at will do. 
I will tell ine of it.’ 

Holmes, who had not changed a feature or 
varied the steady tone of his voice, now waited 
for Mr Clayton to proceed, which that gentleman 
had evidently a slight difficulty in doing. 

‘Faune is very uncomfortable concerning you, 


Frank,’ he said ; ‘ but there is one matter at least 
which can be put right. He is most anxious to 
pay back the money you have so generously given 

im—before he marries my daughter—and of 
course I will enable him to do so,’ 

‘I would rather he waited till after his mar- 
riage, which would be quite time enough. But 
he can do as he pleases.’ 

‘Very well.—And now, Frank, that I have got 
~ here, said Mr Clayton, rising and placing his 

and on the young man’s shoulder, ‘ will you 
come in and see them both? You do not know 
how they, and I, will appreciate it’ 

Frank Holmes rose too; but he declined this 
invitation in a manner which made Mr Clayton 
regret having given it. 

‘Will you not even see Mary ?’ 

‘There is no occasion. Give her my _ best 
wishes, Mr Clayton.—I must go now, as I have 
work waiting.’ 

Of course the prime object which Mr Clayton 
had had in view was that indicated in his con- 
cluding invitation. He was sorry he had failed ; 
because, in truth, he was secretly not quite at 
ease in regard to the replacement of Frank 
Holmes by Claude Faune. Faune was very 
winning ; but there was an immense difference 
between the two young men; and Mr Clayton 
now clearly saw—what Seems he had only feared 
—that poor Holmes was mortally wounded. 

It took Holmes half an hour to reach the 
adjoining thoroughfare of Knightsbridge. The 
interview had given him enough to think of— 
more than enough—and, rooted to the flags of the 
neighbouring square, he had slowly and silently 
drained the last of the bitter draught, with his 
eyes on the stars above Hyde Park. The chiming 
of the quarter after nine on a public clock awoke 


him with a start, and he passed on slowly to 
‘ Albert Gate. Here he halted a moment, as 


though deliberating on his next movement, when 
a young man crossed the road behind him, hesi- 


_ tated, and stopped within four yards of him. 


Holmes glanced at him, and recoiled. 

‘If you have followed me, Faune, you have 
done an unworthy act. If this is merely accident, 
I wish it had not happened,’ 

‘I can quite understand your sentiments ; but 
it is quite an accident. I have not followed you. 
I am glad at the same time to have met you—if 
you will let me explain.’ 

‘I desire no ee from you.—Go your 
way ; it is not for your own worthless sake I 
keep my hands off you,’ said Holmes, with deep 
passion, 

Faune coolly regarded him for an instant, and 
then burst into a laugh. It was a revelation 
which stung Holmes to the verge of madness. 
He made a quick movement forward, and then as 
quickly drew back again, locking his hands 
behind him. 

‘Go out of my path! That I should have 
wasted my friendship on so perfidious a scoundrel 
will be a humiliation to me while I live. Go out 
of my path, man! and for the rest of your worth- 
less life keep out of it !’ 

Faune only shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
lightly stepped away, and passed through the 
gate on the way to his lodgings in Mount Street 
across the Park. 

‘Strong words them, Mr Holmes,’ said a man 
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who now stepped out of the shadow close by. 
Holmes started, and looked hard at the intruder, 
whom he immediately recognised. 

‘Is that you, Burton ?—Yes, as you say, strong 
words,’ he observed, rolling a cigarette in his 
fingers. ‘A deeper-dyed scoundrel doesn’t live.— 
But no matter about him.’ 

*T know him well, Mr Holmes ; he often comes 
this way, 

‘ Ay, so he does.—How is your child, Burton ?’ 

‘Much better, sir; many thanks.’ 

‘Perhaps I’ll call to see her some time to-mor- 
row. I’ve been very busy lately. Good-night.’ 

The young man disappeared rapidly up the 
ark Corner, 
leaving the detective officer—for such he was—to 
his thoughts, which, it may be noted, revolved 
round the general conviction that ‘there was a 
woman in it.’ 

But neither the detective officer nor any other 
— concerned in the foregoing narrative ever 
orgot that quiet summer night of the 10th of 
June. 

The Sunday newspapers came out next morn- 
ing with their regular supply of popular news 
and sensation ; but they were too early to catch 
the mysterious influence which moved the crowds 
in the fresh and sunny Park during the day. 
What was the explanation of the small groups of 
men everywhere visible eagerly discussing, for- 
getting even their pipes in the absorption of the 
topic? Women stood outside those knots of 
men, listening in silence, and children left their 
play. From the Serpentine and the favourite 
gardens adjacent, from the western glades and 
distant Kensington, came the general movement 
eastward ; meeting on the way with quickening 
interest excited parties returning, and impene- 
trable policemen looking straight before them 
over people’s heads, The fountain, which stands 
in a circular hollow within the Park opposite the 
top of Mount Street, was the objective point of 
the mysterious movement. Numbers stood round 
the railings, staring down. There was nothing 
unusual to be seen ; but there was a wild report, 
uncontradicted so far as was known, all over west 
London of an awful tragedy in the hollow by the 
fountain, only discovered by the police at day- 
break that morning. 


A MEMORABLE GAME OF CHESS. 


Firty years ago, in Mehemet Ali’s time, Sulei- 
man Pasha—a naturalised Frenchman—was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Egyptian artillery, and 
universally acknowledged to be the best chess- 
player in Cairo. As a soldier he stood in high 
favour with the court as well as with the people ; 
for in the war waged by the Sultan of ams 
against Mehemet Ali in 1839, the Egyptians owed 
their victory in the notable battle of Nisib to the 
aa t decision and strategy of Suleiman Pasha. 

he Egyptian army had already taken to flight, 
carrying its commander, the heroic Ibrahim 
Pasha, away with it, when suddenly, as if by 
magic, the battle took a favourable turn, chang- 
ing the fleeing masses into pursuers, who suc- 
ceeded in completely vanquishing the Turkish 
troops. This blow proved fatal to Mahmoud, the 
unhappy Sultan, whose supreme power hitherto 
had been unquestioned. He took the loss of his 


brave army so much to heart, that he died of 
grief barely a week afterwards. 

When peace had succeeded. war, Suleiman 
Pasha returned to the city of the califs to enjoy 
there his favourite pastime of chess. Punctu- 
ally every afternoon he made his appearance in 
a café situated on the banks of the Nile, where, 
on the terrace, under the shade of mighty palm- 
trees, a seat was specially reserved for him, and 
there he fought a daily battle with the venerable 
Ulema, Reshid Aga. The field upon which the 
battle was fought was the sixty-four black and 
white squares of the chessboard, where ivory 
armies strove with each other, each trying hard to 
decoy his opponent into some hidden trap. They 
only ceased fighting when the evening twilight 
descended, and when the cry of the muezzin from 
the minaret of the mosque called the faithful to 
prayers, to resume it again the next day; and-to 
continue for weeks and months until one of the 
combatants was defeated. But it was never the 
Pasha who was beaten, though Reshid Aga was 
not only highly considered on account of his great 
learning, but also far famed for his masterly 
playing of chess. 

The two masters were generally surrounded 
by all the best players of Cairo, who followed 
their moves with eager and attentive looks. 
One afternoon, while Suleiman Pasha was waiting 
for Reshid Aga, a stranger stepped up to him 
and addressed him as follows: ‘Pasha, may I 
propose a game of chess to thee ?” 

he persons who as usual had gathered round 
the latter were so much startled by this unex- 
pected proposal, that their chibouks nearly 
dropped from their grasp, while a gray-bearded 
Cadi was almost choked in the act of gulping 
down his Mocha. For who could be so daring 
as to venture to challenge the conqueror of Reshi 
Aga? 

Selden Pasha, however, only casting a search- 
ing look upon the stranger, quietly replied: ‘I 
am at thy service.—What is the stake thou art 
accustomed to play for? 

‘For nothing the first time ; fora great stake 
the next. But it is for thee, Pasha, to name the 
stake now.’ 

‘A hundred ducats won't be too much then ?’ 
Suleiman Pasha replied, again looking inquir- 
ingly at the stranger, whose face remained quite 
unmoved while he calmly took his place. 

The board was brought and lots were cast for 
colours: the Pasha drew Black, the stranger 
White. 

A great crowd of enthusiastic spectators soon 
collected round the players. After the very 
first moves it was clear to all that they had a 
master-player before them. The ivory figures 
seemed to grow into life in the hands of the 
stranger; it was as if real soldiers moved on 
the black and white squares, blindly obeying 
the commands of their leaders. Suleiman Pasha 
also soon became aware of the crushing power 
of his adversary; he felt as if the grip of an 
iron fist held him in bonds. In vain a tried 
to shake off his opponent ; vain was his sacrifice 
of Knight and Castle; the stranger’s power did 
not seem to weaken a bit. The Pasha sat in 
deep earnest thought; opposite to him the 
stranger, calm, but with a proud look, like the 
marble statue of a commander-in-chief. A gleam 
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of joy spread suddenly over the Pasha’s features ; 
he saw the chance of a capital move, and, quite 
excited, he placed his Queen right in front of 
his opponent’s Queen, A murmur of discontent 
arose amongst the spectators; the game seems 
lost for the Pasha; he must have overlooked 
that his Queen is left unprotected. The face of 
Reshid Aga, who also looked on, beamed with 
pleasure ; at a glance he had thoroughly mastered 
the combination of his friend. The stranger took 
a much longer time to consider than usual before 
he slowly lifted his lean hand. 

‘No doubt he will take the Queen,’ the spec- 
tators whispered to each other. 

‘Then he will be mate in eight moves,’ Reshid 
Aga said, gleefully rubbing his hands. 

‘And if he does not take her?’ 

‘Then he will lose his own.’ 

For a moment the stranger appeared unde- 
cided; but suddenly like lightning his hand 
descended on the board, Quietly and calmly 
he moved one of his pawns a square ahead. 

All looked surprised at each other, muttering : 
‘To lose the Queen is losing the game!’ while 
Suleiman Pasha, smiling triumphantly, removed 
the hostile Queen from the ional 

The onlookers, who mostly sided with the 
Pasha, breathed as if they had been relieved 
from a heavy load. In their opinion the game 
was decided, for White could not hold out with- 
out the Queen. Several of them were already 
on the point of withdrawing, when they were 
suddenly startled by the clear ringing voice of 
the stranger, who called out: ‘Mate in twelve 
moves.’ 

Suleiman Pasha’s looks grew dark—the smile 
died on his lips. A change had as suddenly 
overcast the features of Reshid Aga; almost 
beside himself, he jumped on a seat to follow 
the game from a more elevated point, while the 
spectators, barely daring to draw breath, counted 
the moves as they followed each other. 

With masterly skill White now led his force 
into the field, encircling the hostile King in a 
powerful grasp and keeping him within an iron 
ring. At the tenth move the Pasha tried to 
break through the blockade by sacrificing his 
Queen, but in vain. White declined to accept 
the sacrifice, and moved his Knight with ‘Check 
to the King” Eleventh move! The spectators, 
whose excitement had nearly reached fever-heat, 
now saw that their Pasha, never before van- 
quished, would be checkmated the next move. 
Suleiman’s King was compelled to withdraw into 
a corner, and with the twelfth move, as he 
had predicted, the stranger pronounced ‘Check- 
mate !’ 

A murmur of admiration was heard from the 
spectators, while the Pasha sat there with bent 
head, as if trying to search in his memory, 
when suddenly, as if a thought had flashed upon 
him, he turned upon the stranger. ‘Once already 
in my life, he said, ‘I have seen chess played 
in the manner in which thou hast played to-day. 
Thy masterly moves are not unknown to me, 
but I was unable to resist them. The game, 
however, which was then played before my eyes 
was a great deal more beautiful even than 
to-day’s. Guns of the heaviest calibre repre- 
sented the Castles, fleet cavalry were the Knights, 
and in place of the Pawns well-armed infantry 


formed the vanguard. And when the guns on 
the one side thundered their “Check” to the 
other, the ground beneath our feet seemed to 
shake, as if burning lava was thrown from a 
volcano. At that time we stood opposed to an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
a terrible number, which, led by the genius of 
a single man, threatened to crush us completely. 
And this man whose genius made our brave 
soldiers take to flight, and whom it was impos- 
sible to withstand, was a son of the cold North. 
It was only to the recklessness of Hafiz Pasha, 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, who envied the 
youthful genius his brilliant success, and who, 
though fully warned, wildly pursued the Egyp- 
tians, that we owed the victory of Nisib, which 
otherwise we never should have gained.’ 

The Pasha stopped, and casting a long and 
penetrating look on his adversary, suddenly cried 
out enthusiastically : ‘Stranger, thy incompar- 
able play of to-day recalls to my memory afresh 
the game of chess at Nisib and its skilful player. 
Only one man can play like that, and that man 
is—Colonel Moltke ! 

‘Thou hast hit it, Pasha,’ the stranger calmly 
replied. ‘My name is Moltke.’ 

his indeed was Count von Moltke—alive still, 
and with the reputation of the greatest soldier in 
Europe. While a young man he went to the 
East, and was in the service of Sultan Mahmoud 
from 1835 to 1839. He was present at the battle 
of Nisib, when, as above said, the Turkish com- 
mander-in-chief, jealous of the great abilities of 
the young soldier, refused to follow Moltke’s 
advice, and so lost the battle. 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN-HATER. 


CoLONEL FREDERICK CHALMERS was not a marry- 
ing man. Society in Little Belminster had long 
ago given up all hopes of him ; and his sisters, 
Miss Sophia and Miss Janet, sighed deeply when- 
ever the subject was broached by their elderly 
maiden friends, and shaking their gray corkscrews 
sadly, replied that ‘it was a pity, certainly, but 
poor dear Frederick had such very peculiar ideas.’ 
—‘Indian climate, you know,’ they would add 
mysteriously, looking knowingly at each other 
as they spoke. And their elderly friends would 
try to look knowing too, although not one of 
them quite understood how the climate of India 
had anything to do with the Colonel’s views on 
matrimony. The society of the severe-looking 
spinsters with whom his sisters associated did not 
tend to remove the Colonel’s aversion tu marriage 
or his dislike to the weaker sex generally. If 
he detested all women, his sisters excepted, he 
trebly detested his sister's friends. ‘A parcel of 
gossiping old women,’ he said contemptuously. 
Report had it that one Miss Barbara Pratt, a 
maiden of fifty-eight, had once, kindly ignoring 
her eight years’ seniority, contemplated taking the 
recreant Colonel in hand and finally marrying 
him. But the Colonel saw through her little 
scheme, and fled precipitately to Boulogne, where 
he remained in hiding until he heard that the 
fair Barbara was safely married to the senior 
curate, an anxious careworn widower with three 
children, and a stipend of two hundred a year 
and expectations. Colonel Chalmers had never 
cared for the senior curate before ; but when he 
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heard of his marriage with Miss Pratt, he posi- 
tively loved him, although he expressed contempt 
for a man who allowed himself to be caught a 
second time—‘and by such a woman,’ he added 
mentally. 

But alas for the unfortunate Colonel’s peace of 
mind! When he returned from his Boulogne 
trip, expecting to find life going on as peacefully 
as before, his sisters greeted him with the infor- 
mation that the house next door had been taken 
by a widow with a large family of children, most 
of them quite young. ‘And really,’ added Miss 
Janet plaintively, ‘fond as I am of children, I 
cannot stand the annoyance of having them con- 
tinually in our garden—it does spoil the beds 
so!’ 


The Colonel, who was eating his supper, looked 
up angrily, for he hated children, although, 


‘The Ogre’ they called him among themselves ; 
and although their mother and Miss Grant always 
rebuked them if they heard them speaking of 
him as such, yet even they looked upon him as 
a most peculiar and decidedly disagreeable neigh- 
bour, and kept the children as much as possible 
out of his way. 

But lessons do not last for ever; and about a 
month after Colonel Chalmers’ return, Mrs Tracy 
told Miss Grant that it would be as well to begin 
the Christmas holidays. The children were wild 
with glee at being let off their studies, and began 
elaborate preparations for Christmas, which occu- 
pied them so well that they were quieter than 
ever. 

Mrs Tracy was relieved, She had feared that, 
freed from restraint, the children would begin to 
annoy their neighbours, but so far they ~were—as 


having no nephews and nieces, he knew very | good as gold. It was therefore with a mind quite yi 


little about them. ‘Have they been walking | at ease that she set off the day after New-year’s bi 

i over my flower-beds ?’ day to pay a long-promised visit to her sister, ge 
j ‘No, no, dear Frederick, broke in Miss Sophia. | leaving Miss Grant in sole charge. Her last 

‘ Janet doesn’t mean that.—Do you, Janet ?’ injunction to the children was to be very good ; in 

The corkscrews at the other side of the table | and certainly they looked very demure as they of 


nodded an emphatic negative, and Miss Sophia 


bade her farewell at the garden gate. Miss Grant, th 
continued: ‘We were only thinking of those 


having something to do in the town, went with 


if 


dreadful children of Mrs Ildersley’s who were | her, and they were left to their own devices. re 

here five years ago. And I am sure,’ she added | It was a cold day, but not snowy, and Colonel n 
| consolingly, ‘these look re-markably nice children, | Chalmers was taking a constitutional up and down de 
i re-markably nice.’ the gravel path, reflecting as he did so on the tr 
i ‘Humph!’ ejaculated her brother ; ‘I hope so, | corrupted state of the army at that time, always th 
I’m sure.’ And with that he extended his hand |a pet grievance of his, and now doubly so since as 
i: to each of the ladies in turn as they prepared to | his young cousin, Geoffrey Markham, was always ww 
4 retire. He never by any chance kissed them ; | sending him accounts of how ‘things were done hi 
4 even when a boy, he was not demonstrative ; and | now,’ which made him boil with rage. The be 
j when Miss Janet sometimes sighed over this | children could just see the top of his hat as he as 


‘peculiarity of dear Frederick’s, and contrasted 
him with other age 9 brothers, Miss Sophia 
rebuked her sharply. ‘Would you have Frederick 
slobber over us in public as that odious Mr 
Green does over his sisters?’ she would demand 
sternly, squashing Miss Janet’s murmured ‘Only 
in private, you know,’ with the unanswerable 
argument: ‘Men can’t see when to do a thing 
and when not to do it; and Frederick, my dear, 
is no better than the rest.’ 

As far as the Colonel could judge during the 
first two or three weeks after his arrival home, 
the conduct of the children next door certainly 
bore out Miss Sophia’s statement that they were 
‘re-markably nice children.’ They never dis- 
turbed him as he sat in the garden by uttering 
those unearthly shrieks and yells which he 
imagined were the chief amusements of youth ; 
nor did they chase his sisters’ cat, nor roll their 
balls along his trimly-kept gravel paths, Indeed, 
he was fain at length to acknowledge that ‘for 
children’ they were not bad; and he speedily 
“> their existence. 

‘he fact of the matter really was that the 
children were busy at their lessons during the 
greater part of the day, and their governess, an 
orphan who lived almost all the year with them, 
did not permit any shirking of duty, so that the 
combined effect of strict lessons and a wholesome 
awe of their crotchety neighbour served to keep 
the children from disgracing themselves in his 
eyes. 

We do not think Colonel Chalmers would have 
felt flattered if he had known the feelings of fear 
and awe with which the children regarded him. 


marched slowly up and down by the dividing- 
wall; but after a whispered remark that ‘the 
Ogre was cooling his Indian temper again,’ they 
took no notice of what was becoming a daily 
occurrence, and devoted all their attention to a 
new game of ball, which Jack, the eldest boy, 
who was home from school, had taught them. It 
was not a noisy game, and although occasional 
ripples and bursts of laughter were wafted over 
the wall, the Colonel found them rather soothin 
than otherwise, so that so far everything seeme 
to go all right. But, alas! this state of things 
couldn’t last long, and an extra hard hit from 
Jack’s racket sent their only ball flying right into 
the centre of the Ogre’s lawn. The children 
looked at each other in consternation. Here was 
a pleasant state of things and no mistake! At 
last Molly said in a low tone: ‘The Ogre has 
gone indoors ; I can’t see his head any more. We 
might get it if we climbed over.’ 
ack looked at her, and the others stood round 

in anxious suspense to hear what he would say ; 
for thirteen-year-old Jack was considered an oracle 
by his six brothers and sisters. ‘There was silence 
for a minute, and then the oracle said mournfully : 
‘We can’t all go, you know; the Ogre might catch 
some of us, Besides, what’s the good? No; I 
threw it over, so I suppose I must fetch it’ Then 
turning to Molly, he bade her bring him a chair 
from the school-room, and not to dawdle on 
the way. ‘The Ogre might come back, you 
know,’ he said gravely, ‘and I don’t want to be 
nabbed.’ 

Molly flew indoors, and returned with a high 
chair, which they succeeded in planting firmly 
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against the wall. Jack clambered up. ‘I must 
jump, I suppose,’ he said, after surveying the land 
on the other side ; ‘it won’t do to spoil his flower- 
beds.’ With that he gave a spring and alighted 
on the path just as the Colonel, who had gone 
to get a cigar, re-entered the garden. His rage 
knew no bounds: he seized the astonished Jack 
by the collar and gave him a good shaking, much 
to the terror of that worthy’s partisans, who were 
watching the scene in silent dismay from some 
steps on the other side. ‘ You young scamp you!’ 
he exclaimed at length when he had recovered 
his breath, ‘how dare you come into my garden 
like that?’ 

‘TIT wanted our ball,’ muttered Jack, who felt 
sore both morally and physically from the 
shaking. ‘It came over here.’ 

‘It had no business to,’ returned the Colonel, 
mm 6 up the offending article ; ‘and since it’s 

ere, 1’ll keep it, I think.—And now, be off with 
you, d’you hear?—No; not that way,’ as the 
oy Faas for the wall. ‘Can’t you see the 


ate 

And through the gate Jack went, feeling highly 
indignant with the Ogre for his rude reception 
of him, and fully persuaded that he was quite 
the martyr the others thought him. 

But the Colonel was not disturbed by any 
remorse. In his eyes, other people’s boys were a 
nuisance ; he did not understand them, and felt 
decidedly aggrieved if they were allowed to 
trouble him. So he lit his cigar and walked 
thoughtfully up and down, as if no such person 
as Jack existed. He had completed ten turns in 
undisturbed peace, and was walking towards the 
house for the eleventh time, when a slight noise 
behind him made him turn round. To his utter 
astonishment he beheld, standing in the middle 
of the path, a little boy. The Colonel was too 
much taken aback to speak, but stood staring at 
his small visitor in speechless amazement. He 
was not a pretty little boy, but he had a dark 
attractive face, and grave wondering eyes, which 
seemed to scan the tall Colonel from head to foot. 
‘So,’ he said at last when he had finished his 
scrutiny,‘ you are the Ogre, are you?’ Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he continued : 
‘Well, you are not pretty. Are all ogres so ugly, 
I wonder ?’ 

‘Upon my word!’ ejaculated the astonished 
Ogre, letting his cigar fall from between his 
fingers—‘ upon my word !’ 

‘And you are jolly unkind,’ continued his small 
accuser—‘jolly unkind,’ he repeated, eyeing the 
object of his remarks gravely. ‘You hurt Jack 
awfully, and you prigged his ball. I call that 
mean.’ 

‘But it came into my garden,’ protested the 
Ogre. ‘I had a right to keep it’ 

‘You hadn't,’ exclaimed the small boy; ‘you 
hadn’t any right. Jack bought the ball with his 
very own money, and you stole it.’ 

he Ogre blushed beneath his sunburn. 

‘Yes,’ repeated his tormentor impressively, ‘you 
stole it! And mother says it’s wrong to Seah 
Perhaps, though,’ he added suddenly, ‘you haven’t 
been told that; perhaps ogres don’t have mothers. 
Do they?’ : 

A far-off memory of a little fellow hardly older 
than this one saying his prayers at the knee of a 

called ‘mother’ rose 


' Miss Janet been at home, he would probably have 
rushed indoors for them; but, unfortunately, they 


lady standing in the middle of his path without 


before the Colonel’s mind, and his voice faltered as 
he answered slowly : ‘I had a mother once ; but 
she is dead: she died long, long ago;’ and a mist 
rose before his eyes, and he was obliged to rub 
his ee eye-glasses with his handker- 
chief. 

A little hand was laid on his arm, and a little 
voice cried sorrowfully : ‘Poor, poor Ogre !— 
Don’t cry, please. Of course you are cross if you 
have no mother; for she can’t comfort you if you 
are sad. But Jack won’t mind when I tell him; 
so, please don’t cry.’ And as the Colonel stooped 
to pick up his fallen cigar, a pair of soft childish 
arms were pressed round his neck and a warm 
kiss was imprinted on his rugged cheek. 

He raised the child in his arms and said softly : 
‘Never mind, little one ; you shall comfort me. 
Will you be my friend?’ And then, as the 
tightened clasp of the hands round his neck told 
of the child’s acquiescence, he continued : ‘ Here 
is Brother Jack’s ball. Give it to him from me, 
and tell him I am sorry I was cross, but I am only 
a gruff old Ogre who doesn’t know any better.— 
And now,’ he added, ‘will you stay and talk to 
me a bit ?’ 

The child nodded; and setting him down on 
the ground, the Colonel walked along beside him, 
becoming every moment more astonished at him- 
self for being interested by the childish prattle 
of his companion, whose name he learnt was 
Norman Francis Tracy—‘ After grandpapa,’ the 
boy added proudly. He was just in the midst of 
a story of their aunt’s cat, ‘who is called Manky 
’cause she’s got no tail,’ when the garden gate 
opened and a tall lady-like girl came quickly 
up the path. It was Miss Grant, who, on her 
return, had found all the children in a great 
state of excitement, for they said ‘Norman had 
_ to the Ogre’s, and had never come back.’ 

hey implored Miss Grant to go and see what 
had happened at once, ‘or he may be half- 
roasted,’ they cried; for, having retired indvors 
on Jack’s return, they knew nothing of what was 
happening. 

oor Miss Grant looked aghast; not that she 
imagined the child would come to any harm, but 
the idea of his going to Colonel Chalmers and 
bothering him was a dreadful one. So, depositing 
her parcels, she rushed off then and there to the 
‘enchanted castle,’ as the children called it. 

The Colonel looked rather alarmed as he saw a 
fresh visitor approaching. Had Miss Sophia or 


were both out calling, and as he couldn't leave a 


addressing her, he advanced ae hat in 
hand, towards her, hardly reassured by Norman’s 
whispering, ‘It’s only Miss Grant; she’s come 
for me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ exclaimed his 
visitor, almost as much disconcerted at the sight of 
the renowned Ogre as he was at the sight of her. 
‘I have been out; and when I came home the 
children told me Norman had come here. I am 
so sorry he should have troubled you;’ and 
she looked reproachfully at the culprit, who 
looked up penitently. ‘Did I bother you?’ he 
inquired. 

‘Not at all—not at all, returned the Colonel, 
patting the dark head reassuringly.—‘I assure 


gentle woman 
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you, madam, he continued, turning to Miss 
Grant, ‘I have enjoyed having him immensely. 
He is quite a companion.’ 

‘It is very kind of you to say so,’ answered the 
girl. ‘I was afraid he had been in your way.— 
No; I won’t come in, thank you,’ in reply to the 
Colonel’s polite invitation to come in and rest. 
‘It is time for tea, and I must be quick.—Come, 
Norman.’ 

The Colonel bent down. ‘Well, good-bye, 
little man,’ he said kindly. ‘Come and see me 
again soon, eh! Perhaps mother will let you 
come to tea with me to-morrow and bring Master 
Jack too.—May they, d’you think?’ This to 
Miss Grant, who was waiting very much astonished 
at the sight of the Ogre allowing Norman to kiss 
him, and not only allowing, but evidently enjoying 
the process. ‘Oh, certainly,’ she answered, ‘if you 
care to have them.’ 

The Ogre walked to the gate with them, and as 
he bade them good-bye, he said suddenly : ‘I hope 
my sisters will call on you allsoon.’ Then, lifting 
his hat, he retreated into his garden, saying to 
himself as he walked slowly up the path: ‘ Nice 
girl that, very—a sensible nice girl.’ 

His sisters on their return were electrified by 
his announcing casually that he had invited some 
boys to tea the next day. ‘And you'll have to 
get some cake or jam or something,’ he added ; 
‘for I believe that is what children eat.’ 

Miss Sophia paused in the midst of pouring 
out the tea ma gazed in astonishment at her 
brother. ‘Do you feel quite well, Frederick, my 
dear?’ inquired the elder lady, while her sister 
looked anxiously at his eyes, to see if they were 
rolling insanely. 

It was the Colonel’s turn to look, amazed. 
‘Quite well?’ he echoed. ‘Of course I feel 
quite well. Why shouldn’t 1?—Sophia, I should 
like my tea, if you please—Why shouldn't I 
feel well?’ he continued. 

‘Of course there’s no reason why you should 
not, replied Miss Janet; ‘only, it’s very odd, 
you know ;’ and the two sisters looked despair- 
ingly at each other. 

heir brother stared. ‘ Well,’ he said at length, 
a grim smile playing over his features, ‘it is odd, 
I suppose. But you see I didn’t know before 
how nice boys were.’ 

Whatever their feelings were upon the niceness 
of boys in general, his sisters did not express 
them; and greeted the boys very kindly when 
they appeared the next evening washed and 
brushed into a state of Sunday tidiness; and 
certainly the little fellows, when the first shyness 
wore off, were very amusing. They told their 
hosts that ‘mother’ had gone away for a fort- 
night, and they were afraid Miss Grant found 
it very dull at home. ‘We don’t know many 
people, you see,’ Jack explained, ‘and of course 
she must get tired of talking to us sometimes.’ 

When Miss Janet had taken the boys into 
the dining-room to get some cake before going 
home, the Colonel turned to Miss Sophia: ‘ You 
had better ask that girl in here sometimes,’ he 
said quietly ; ‘it would do her good,’ 

‘But I thought you objected to girls?’ ex- 
claimed his sister. 

‘Not to girls like that. I don’t like old women. 
Besides, I can go to my study when I like.’ 

The result of this was that Leslie Grant, as 


she was called, became a frequent visitor at the 
enchanted castle, and very soon shared the boys’ 
opinion that the Colonel was ‘an old buck,’ and 
his sisters ‘two of the jolliest old girls in the 
world.’ Indeed, when Mrs Tracy came home, 
she was very much astonished at the degree of 
intimacy which had sprung up between her 
family and the neighbours. So great, indeed 

had this intimacy become, that when Colone 

Chalmers was tied to the fireside with a bad 
cold, the children were always running in with 
little gifts and words of consolation ; while the 
two sisters found Leslie’s help invaluable in the 
matter of chess-playing, reading aloud, and other- 
wise amusing the invalid, who gradually came 
to look for her coming and to feel that she was 
as necessary to his comfort as his sisters. He 
never owned this feeling even to himself, for 
he would have considered it disloyal to those 
good sisters who were so devoted to him. ~~ 

The winter drew to an end. The Colonel’s 
cold had departed, but his affection for the 
children did not vanish with the snow. They 
were so constantly running in there, that Mrs 
Tracy grew quite uneasy lest they should worry 
the Chalmerses, and Miss Sophia could hardly 
persuade her that they enjoyed having them. 
‘Dear Frederick’ was so much brighter since he 
had known them, she assured her; and indeed 
no one would have believed that the courteous, 
ere man who sat chatting with the four 
adies almost every evening was the same man 
as the Frederick Chalmers of a year ago. 

One morning, as he sat reading his papers and 
letters at the breakfast table, he looked up, saying: 
‘Here, Sophia; I’ve got a note from Geoffrey. 
He is coming here for his furlough, if we can 
have him. Shall I write and tell him to 
come 

‘Of course, my dear Frederick,’ replied his 
sister. ‘I see no reason why he should not come. 
We are quite prepared to have him.’ 

And thus it came to pass that a few days later, 
when Leslie came in, in the evening, to speak 
to Miss Sophia she found a tall handsome youth 
seated on the drawing-room sofa. She was rather 
surprised, and began retreating towards the door. 
‘I thought Miss Sophia was here,’ she said hastily. 
But the young soldier sprang up, saying: ‘ Pray, 
don’t go. Allow me to call Cousin Sophia for 
you.’ Then, as the light from the lamp fell on 
the girl’s face and figure, he exclaimed joyfully : 
‘Why, it’s Mary’s friend, Miss Grant, isn’t it ?? 

‘Mr Markham!’ exclaimed Leslie. ‘This is 
indeed a surprise. How did you come here?’ 

‘By the train,’ he replied gaily. ‘The fact is, 
Mary is away in Scotland, and so, having no one 
to go to, I volunteered a visit to my cousins—at 
least my mother’s cousins they are really.—I’m 
awfully glad I came, though,’ he continued. 

‘Oh,’ said Leslie demurely ; and at that moment 
the door opened and Miss Sophia came in. 

‘I hope, my dear Geoffrey,’ she began; but 
catching sight of Leslie, she stopped. ‘Has my 
cousin been introducing himself?’ she inquired 
pleasantly. 

‘Oh no,’ answered the young man ; ‘we are old 
friends.—Aren’t we, Miss Grant ?’ 

‘Very,’ returned Leslie, smiling ; and then, see- 
ing the look of surprise on Miss Sophia’s face, she 
explained that she and Mary Markham had always 
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been great friends, and thus she had become 
acquainted with Mary’s brother, Geoffrey. Then, 
having delivered her message from Mrs Tracy, 
she went off home, to ponder over the strange 
chance which had brought her old friend and 
playfellow into her neighbourhood. 

Of course, after this the intercourse between 
the two houses became greater than ever. The 
Colonel was a great gardener, and he used to go 
out long rambling walks with his cousin in search 
of rare ferns or plants, and very often Miss Grant 
and her charges were of the party. Needless to 
say the children stuck by their friend the Colonel, 
and thus their governess was forced to accept the 
companionship of Geoffrey. 

The Belminster ladies said Mrs Tracy was very 
wrong in letting her children torment ‘that poor 
Colonel Chalmers ;’ while they strongly disap- 

roved of the ‘fast conduct of that Miss Grant’ 
in going out so often with two gentlemen; and 
they sincerely pitied ‘those poor dear Miss 
Chalmerses for having such an eccentric brother 
—‘such a peculiar man, my dear! Used to hate 
women, now positively worships them.’ 

Had the Belminster ladies seen the adoring 
glances which Geoffrey cast at Leslie when no one 
was looking, not even herself—had they seen the 
girl’s happy smile as she sat at night by her 
bedroom window and recalled the hundred 
little tokens of a certain person’s admiration, they 
would probably have been still more horrified. 
The fact of the matter was that Geoffrey was 
growing more and more in love every day. He 
had always secretly admired his sister’s friend ; 
but by the time his furlough was drawing to an 
end, a knew that he loved her honestly and 
sincerely, and he could not bear the idea of going 
away without knowing his fate. So one day at 
dinner he announced casually that he would run 
in next door to take Norman some soldiers he 
had promised him and to borrow a song from Mrs 
Tracy. ‘I shan’t be very long, I don’t suppose,’ 
he added as he donned his hat, and the next 
moment he was gone. 

About an hour after this, Colonel Chalmers 
suddenly bethought himself that he ought to give 
Mrs Tracy a book he had promised her ; and not 
caring to trust the work, a valuable one, to the 
servants, he strolled across himself. ‘Mrs Tracy 
in?’ he inquired.—‘ Yes; in the drawing-room, 
sir” replied the maid.—‘Oh, well; I’ll just take 
this up myself ;’ and he ascended the softly-car- 
peted stair to the first floor, The drawing-room 
door was slightly open, and lifting the heavy 
crimson portiére, he glanced in to see if Mrs Tracy 
were indeed there. But the sight which met his 
eyes drove all thoughts of Mrs Tracy and her 
book from his mind; for there. standing with 
their backs to the door, and thus ‘unable to see the 
intruder, were Geoffrey and Leslie. The head 
of the young man was bent over the fair girlish 
one which leant trustfully against his shoulder, 
and a low whispered, ‘ My darling, do you really 
and truly love me?’ smote on the ear of the 
astonished Colonel. He did not wait for the 
answer—that was legible enough in the confiding 
attitude of the bent golden head, and in the move- 
ment of a little white hand into the strong brown 
one near it. Softly he let fall the curtain and 
turned towards the stairs with a half-stunned 
feeling, for that short glimpse had shown him 


that for him at least the world only contained one 
woman, and she was the affianced of another. 

‘Fool, dolt that I have been!’ he murmured 
as he turned down the garden path. ‘Why did 
I let her think me nothing but a crusty old 
bachelor! Why, oh, why didn’t I find out how 
dear she was before Geoffrey came between 
us !? 

By the time he reached home, after a wild and 
apparently aimless walk, he had come to view 
the matter from a more rational point; and 
although his heart was aching as much as ever, 
he yet managed to summon up a smile and a 
gruff, ‘Wish you joy, lad, when his cousin came 
to him with the good news. 

But he did not stay in Belminster; he felt 
he couldn’t ; and when, a day or so afterwards, 
he found Miss Sophia suffering from her old 
enemy rheumatism, he declared that it would 
be a good plan for them all three to go off to 
some German baths. So naturally did he make 
the proposal, that no one except Miss Janet 
suspected anything ; and she having suffered the 
same sorrow in her time, probably had sharper 
eyes than the rest. 

Very sorry were the children to bid good-bye 
to their old friend, whom they were never to 
see again; for about a month afterwards they 
got a letter from Miss Janet telling them that 
‘dear Frederick’ had passed away, the cause of 
his death being a a which had attacked his 
lungs. To the utter surprise of all Belminster, 
and of the Misses Chalmers themselves, it was 
found that after legacies to one or two people, 
and the sum of five thousand pounds to each 
of his sisters, the bulk of Colonel Chalmers’s 
fortune, which was not inconsiderable, was be- 
queathed to Leslie Grant, to be by her received 
on the day she married Geoffrey Markham. 

Only Miss Janet, by the light of past experience, 
read between the lines of this unexpected will, 
and very tender was she to the girl her brother 
had loved. It was she who, at her own request, 
arrayed the girl in her glistening bridal dress 
when about a year later Geoffrey led her, a happy 
and contented bride, to the altar of St Margaret's, 
Belminster ; and it was she who, when the cere- 
mony was over, gathered up a few of the flowers 
which had carpeted the bride’s path and placed 
them secretly upon a quiet grave in the church- 
yard hard by, two or three tears trickling down 
bs their snowy petals as she thought lovingly 
of ‘ Brother Frederick.’ 


THE VACQUERO. 


A GREAT many people even in the West con- 
found Vacqueros with Cowboys, some even sup- 
posing that the only difference between the men 
known by these names is that of locality of the 
country in which they work; in other words, 
that a man working with range-cattle is a cow- 
boy in the North and a vacquero in the South. 
Such a mistake, however, is only made by people 
unacquainted with range-work, because as a 
matter of fact there is a vast difference between 
the occupations in which these men are engaged. 
It is true every vacquero may become a cow- 
boy; but every cowboy cannot possibly become 
vacquero. 
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The name and the occupation it denotes are 
both of Spanish origin. It is a matter of history 
that the first horses brought to America were from 
Spain, and the cow-ponies used in Texas and Old 
and New Mexico are to-day mongrel descendants 
from the pure-bred Barbs landed on the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico over a century since. The 
same is true of the vacquero, for he is invari- 
ably a Mexican, sometimes the descendant from 
a pure Castilian family; but more often a 
‘Greaser’ or half-breed, having the blood of the 
Castilian and Indian mixed in his veins. His 
occupation is handling and breaking wild horses, 
and while he inherits the hot-tempered impet- 
uous disposition together with the reckless 
bravery of his Spanish ancestry, he has also 
coupled with it the cunning and treachery of his 
Indian forefathers, in as noted a degree as the 
wild descendants of those pure-bred Spanish 
palfreys have inherited their high spirits, speed, 
and endurance. 

In his dress the vacquero gives the strongest 
outward evidence of his ancestry and occupation. 
The heavy broad-brimmed sombrero, ornamented 
with gold or silver braid and cord; the fancifully 
decorated and embroidered velveteen jacket and 
trousers, with buckskin shirt and gaily-coloured 
sash, long-legged boots and big spurs, form 
invariably the dress adopted by him, no matter 
how poor he may be or how old and worn his 
garments. 

In choosing his outfit, his saddle and bridle, 
he is more careful than the ordinary cowboy, 
and gives less thought to the expense ; especially 
so is this the case with regard to the trappings of 
his saddle, which are often fastened in place with 
silver-headed rivets, the heads being frequently as 
large as a crown-piece, and engraved with mono- 
grams, or brands, or any other device which may 
catch his fancy. His bridle is usually of his own 
manufacture, of plaited horse-hair of different 
colours so combined as to give evidence of his 
natural artistic taste. It differs from the ordi- 
nary bridle in being so constructed as to be 
adapted for use with or without bits, and when 
used in the latter shape is called a ‘ hackamoor.,’ 
It is in this shape the vacquero invariably uses 
it the first time he saddles and mounts a wild 
horse, because then the bits are useless, and only 
irritate the animal; the first lesson the vacquero 
desires to teach it being to go ahead without any 
regard to direction, the hair-cord which passes 
around the nose and jaws being sufficiently strong 
to stop its wild race, if such a course is necessary. 
The lasso or lariat used by the vacquero is, like 
the cowboy’s, made from plaited raw hide or 
horse-hair, about thirty feet in length, and so 
heavy that none but a very strong wind is able to 
alter the course of the noose when thrown at a 
fleeing animal. 

This outfit entire is often worth hundreds of 
dollars, and represents the vacquero’s stock in 
trade, being as indispensable as a lawyer’s or 
physician’s library. e have often seen such an 
outfit girthed, or ‘sinched’ as they say, on a horse 
not worth many more cents than the outfit was 
dollars. The vacquero takes more pride in the 
completeness and quality of his outfit than the 
ordinary cowboy. 

Rarely do ever see the vacquero change his 
occupation ; he is apparently born in the saddle, 


reared in the saddle, and not unfrequently falls 
dead from the saddle. He is more accomplished 
with the lasso than the cowboy, and no vac- 
— is considered a thoroughly competent lasso- 
thrower, or roper, unless he can catch a horse 
running at its utmost speed by any one of its 
four feet, or its two front or hind feet. Merely 
to be able to throw a lasso over the horse’s head 
is no qualification for a vacquero, Then, too, an 
efficient vacquero understands thoroughly the art 
of braiding horse-hair or raw hide and makin 
therefrom bridles, riding-whips or ‘ querts,’ = 
lassos or lariats. Every portion of his large and 
heavily-rigged saddle has its proper Spanish 
name, which is unknown to the ordinary cowboy 
of the present day, although some years since, 
when Southerners were engaged exclusively in 
that business, most of those were familiar with 
the Spanish name of each portion or section of 
the saddle. 

Of course, the main difference between the 
vacquero and cowboy is that the former is em- 
loyed exclusively with range-horses, while the 
atter’s charges are horned creatures. Besides 
this, the thorough vacquero is rarely seen in the 
North. In other respects, however, his life and 
habits are very similar to those of the cowboy ; 
but he is better paid, and actually his life is in 
greater danger ; for, while the cowboy may have 
occasionally to break a broncho or _half-wild 
horse, that is the vacquero’s regular occupation, 
and he may be called on to ride five or six a 
day for weeks at a time. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


You rhyme in praise of my golden hair ; 
Ah, but the gold will turn to gray. 

You vow that no maiden with me may compare ; 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 


Though my eyes be blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Blue eyes can fade through the mist of years; 

What if the end of your rhyme should be 
Blistered and spoilt with salt, sad tears ? 


‘Then I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 
Dear, if the gold should turn to gray, 
For never another with you may compare, 


Fen though the Spring-time be passed away. 


‘If your eyes, now blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Should fade, beloved, through the mist of years, 
What care I, so together we be ; 
Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.’ 
F. P. 
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